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The End of the Russo-Japanese War. 

It has been a long time since the civilized world 
gave such a sigh of relief as it did on the last day of 
August, when the announcement was made from 
Portsmouth that the Russian and Japanese peace 
envoys had come to terms, and that a treaty of peace 
would be forthwith signed. 

The proceedings of the Commissioners, so far as 
they could be known, had been watched daily with 
deep interest and solicitude, and people everywhere 
stood appalled when the negotiations threatened, 
seemingly, to end in failure, and the great armies in 
Manchuria to fall again upon each other in deadly 
conflict. The war had from the beginning been 
deplored as no other war of history had been, and it 
had at last come to be a depressing burden upon the 
conscience of the world not easy longer to bear. In 
Europe the feeling of regret over the war was deeper 
even than in this country, and the sense of relief 
correspondingly greater at its termination. 

As for ourselves, notwithstanding the alarming 
rumors daily given out by the press, and the hitches 
which occurred in the negotiations, we never had 
any doubts, after the Commissioners had once met, 
that peace would be the outcome of their conference. 
The situation was such that any other result was 
practically inconceivable. The war had become im- 
mensely burdensome financially; it had desolated 



multitudes of homes in both countries ; the continu- 
ance of it, on the vast scale which it had reached, 
would have been enough, after the losses and burdens 
already incurred, to strain both governments to the 
breaking point ; to have gone back to it, after the 
Portsmouth meeting had once begun, would have 
been to the United States, through the good offices 
of whose President the negotiations had been opened 
on our soil, an act of discourtesy amounting almost 
to insult. These considerations, as well as the gen- 
eral pressure of public reprobation of the war, seem 
to have weighed heavily with the responsible experi- 
enced statesmen at both Tokyo and St. Petersburg, 
and thus the end of the war came. 

The action of President Roosevelt in urging upon 
the two governments, after the naval battle of the 
Sea of Japan, to open at once negotiations to see if 
terms of peace could not be agreed upon, was a timely 
and courageous move, worthy of the universal recog- 
nition and appreciation which it has received. The 
merit of it was all the greater because of the general 
apathy and unwillingness of the European heads of 
government to make any move for peace, either 
separately or jointly. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the American people, or at least a con- 
siderable portion of them, are entitled to share in the 
credit of whatever was done here for the termination 
of the war. Time and again, after every great battle, 
and especially after the fall of Port Arthur, the 
President was urged by the peace societies, by 
chambers of commerce, by civic and religious 
bodies, and by many individuals, to offer to mediate, 
either alone or with other governments, between the 
fighting nations. All his powerful efforts, during 
the negotiations, to bring them to a successful issue, 
were backed by the people who were, insistent that 
the war should stop. The President spoke oppor- 
tunely and bravely, especially at the critical moment 
toward the close of the Conference, but he was the 
spokesman of the people as well as of himself. 

It is to be hoped that the terms on which the war 
has been brought to an end, as provided in the treaty 
which we give on another page, will prove to be such 
as to ensure permanent peace in the Far East. It 
seems monstrous that, at this advanced stage of the 
world's history, a new region like that in Manchuria, 
capable of realizing a great and powerful civilization, 
should have to be the scene of gigantic struggles of 
barbarous brute violence, like those experienced by 
Europe when she was just emerging from darkness. 
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The seeds of war, we know, are hard to destroy, and 
this war has sown many of them, the bitter and poison- 
ous fruit of which will be hard to prevent. But if 
the terms of the treaty are carried out honestly and 
with mutual respect and fairness, we see no reason 
why in time ill feeling between the countries so lately 
enemies should not pass speedily away, and they be- 
come cooperating forces in developing a civilization 
founded on reason and right, on friendship and mutual 
service. Perhaps in time they may both come to 
realize that Korea, as an independent nation of ten 
million people, has rights which they have little re- 
spected in the war, and even less in the treaty of 
peace. Settled peace in any quarter of the world 
can hardly be expected until the nations which pos- 
sess it renounce forever the so-called right of conquest 
and recognize the right of any people freely to deter- 
mine its own political status. 

There has been a good deal of talk of diplomatic 
victory in connection with the Portsmouth Peace 
Treaty; but this is a small matter compared with 
the great consummation reached by the Conference. 
And, besides, it is not certain on which side the victory 
was the greater. It was something, of course, that 
Mr. de Witte prevented his government from haviDg 
to pay an indemnity of a billion or half a billion dol- 
lars, even though in the determination to do this he 
ran the risk of wrecking the Conference and letting 
loose again the dogs of war, and thus saddling upon 
his country another enormous war bill. But Baron 
Komura seems. to us to have won at least as great a 
victory, and on a higher plane, by renouncing indem- 
nity entirely. The ultimate fruits of this renuncia- 
tion, which has met with so much reprobation in Japan, 
will probably save his country several times the 
amount of indemnity which it at first demanded. 
Germany's exaction of a billion dollars indemnity 
from France proved to be one of the most disastrous 
financial transactions of which she was ever guilty. 
Japan's renunciation, so far as its influence goes to- 
ward counteracting other evil forces, will tend power- 
fully to prevent exasperation and the spirit of revenge 
in Russia, and may prove to be the determining factor 
in preventing another war hereafter. Besides this, 
it was most meritorious from the moral point of view, 
for war indemnity is, after all, only a species of con- 
quest and robbery, which differs merely in form from 
the stealing of land. If war ever becomes really 
"civilized," — of which we permit ourselves to en- 
tertain the strongest doubts, — war indemnities will 
be as unknown as the enslaving of prisoners is to-day. 

Some important general lessons of the war we must 
reserve for comment hereafter. As we write these 
words the last stage in the completion of the Ports- 
mouth Treaty has been reached and the ratifications 
will shortly be exchanged. It is cause of profound 
gratification that the horrible orgies of the war are 
over, and we shall hope that its mournful lessons 



have so stirred the judgment, conscience and heart 
of the peoples of the world as to make impossible 
hereafter in any quarter of the earth any repetition 
of its dreadful tragedy. To this end, at any rate, it 
is our duty to work incessantly with such means and 
strength as God may give us. 

The Peace Congress at Lucerne. 

The Peace Congress at Lucerne, which was looked 
forward to with so much expectation, has made its 
record and passed into history. It was not, in some 
respects, all that we could have wished, but it was a 
great meeting and its influence will be large and 
lasting. Frederic Passy, who has attended nearly all 
of the peace congresses, said at one of the banquets 
that the Lucerne Congress seemed to him to surpass 
all the others in seriousness of conviction and effort. 
Perhaps the difference noticed by him could be 
accounted for by the general development of the 
peace movement and the stronger hold which it now 
has everywhere upon the public. This gives the 
peace congresses of to-day an air of greater confi- 
dence than in former years, and leads them to deal 
with the subject in eminently practical ways. 

The attendance at the Congress was not so large 
as we had expected. Four hundred and fifty dele- 
gates and adherents had been announced, but less 
than four hundred of them reported. But the dele- 
gations from the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany and Switzerland were unusually large. 
That from the United States numbered about fifty, 
the largest delegation that has ever gone from this 
country to a European peace congress. Germany 
had forty delegates, France sixty, Great Britain 
seventy, and Switzerland more than a hundred. 
There were good delegations from Austria, Denmark, 
The Netherlands and Italy, and smaller ones from 
Belgium, China, Spain, Hungary, Monaco, Russia 
and Sweden. Altogether some one hundred and 
twenty organizations were represented. 

The number of new faces in the Congress was very 
noticeable. These came largely from Germany and 
France, except so far as they were local Swiss. Of 
the old leaders, Frederic Passy and Emile Arnaud 
from France, Fredrik Bajer from Denmark, Baroness 
von Suttner from Austria, E. T. Moneta from Italy, 
Elie Ducommun from Switzerland, Senators La Fon- 
taine and Houzeau de Lehaie from Belgium, Felix 
Moscheles, J. G. Alexander, Dr. W. Evans Darby, 
George H. Perris, J. Fred. Green, Miss Peckover and 
Miss Robinson from England, A. H. Fried and Pro- 
fessor Ludwig Quidde from Germany, Baart de la 
Faille from The Netherlands, were present and never 
seemed fuller of faith, youthful vigor and enthusiasm. 
The absence of Hodgson Pratt and of Dr. Adolf 
Richter, two pillars of the movement in their respective 
countries, was greatly regretted and messages of 
greeting were sent them. 



